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THE UNITED STATES MARINES IN THE 
PENOBSCOT BAY EXPEDITION, 1779 


Rear ADMIRAL Cotsy M. CHESTER 


U. S. Navy, Retrrep 


HE following are excerpts taken from an article still in manuscript 
form, by Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. S. N., retired, entitled, 
“Commodore Dudley Saltonstall, Continental Navy, and The Defeat 
of the Penobscot Bay Expedition, 1779.” <A critical analysis of the 
campaign, showing the activities of the Marines during this expedition. Rear 
Admiral Chester states, in a letter to the editor of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE, 
that ‘“ Next to the Nassau affair the Penobscot Expedition was the chief glory 
of the Marines in the Revolutionary War, only outranked by the former on 


account of its success.”—T[Eprror. ] 


ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPEDITION 


The territory, or district, of Maine in 1779 contained a popu- 
lation of about 16,000, and was of considerable value and impor- 
tance to the State of Massachusetts, to which it belonged, for the 
ship timber, the lumber and the firewood of its forests, and for the 
cod and other fisheries in the waters of its coast and rivers. During 
the period of the Revolution, the innumerable bays, inlets, straits 
and reaches of its much-indented coast afforded safe retreats for 
the many privateers which sailed forth from and took refuge in 
those waters. These private armed vessels, though sanctioned and 
licensed by the State, were not primarily intended to operate in fleet 
formations under regular naval commanders, but were designed 
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to act independently and at their own discretion in preying upon 
the commerce of the enemy wherever found on the high seas. 

The attention of the British was drawn to the conditions existing 
on the northeastern coast of New England in 1779, and it was 
decided to invade the country and establish a strong post there for 
purposes of surveillance and repression. Accordingly, a British 
force was despatched from Halifax in June, 1779, to take post at 
some convenient place on the Maine coast for carrying out the 
policy determined upon. The military portion of this force con- 
sisted of 700 men, under the command of Brigadier General Francis 
McLean, of the British Army. The naval portion which was retained 
after the force had obtained a foothold consisted of the following 
sloops-of-war, armed with six-pounders, viz.: The “Albany,” 14 
guns, the “ Nautilus,” 18 guns, and the “ North,” 14 guns, together 
with the necessary transports carrying the military and naval sup- 
plies, all under the command of Captain Henry Mowat, of the 
“Albany.” 

The expedition arrived in Penobscot Bay about the middle of 
June, 1779, and landed on what was then known as the Majabid- 
waduce Peninsula, on which the town of Castine was situated, where 
the construction of a fort of some pretensions and a supporting 
battery was undertaken. The work of felling the forest which cov- 
ered the site selected and otherwise clearing the land had proceeded 
for about a month, but little else in the way of rearing the earth- 
work had been accomplished. Intelligence having arrived of the 
preparation at Boston of an American expedition intended to con- 
test this invasion, work on the fortification was thereupon accel- 
erated and conducted by night and day, strong detachments of the 
local inhabitants being induced by the British to lend their services 
for that purpose. 

The State of Massachusetts, upon learning of the invasion of 
her distant territory, hurriedly organized at her own expense an 
expedition to expel the intruders. The General Court of Massa- 
chusetts took the matter up at once. “ Directions were forthwith 
given the Board of War to engage or employ such armed vessels, 
State or National, as could be procured and prepared to sail in six 
days; to charter, or if necessary to impress in the harbors of 
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Boston, Salem, Beverly, and Newburyport, a number of private 
armed vessels belonging to individuals, competent, when joined with 
the others, for the enterprise; to promise the owners a fair com- 
pensation for all losses and damages they might sustain; to allow 
seamen the pay and rations of those in the Continental service ; and 
to procure the necessary outfits and provisions with all possible 
despatch.” The State of New Hampshire was also requested to 
join in the expedition. 

There was great delay in the assembly of the troops and in pro- 
curing supplies, but, under peremptory orders, the expedition set 
sail from Boston on July 19, 1779. Of the 1500 troops ordered for 
the expedition, only about 1000 could be raised by the time the 
expedition was ready to start, and these were assembled with some 
difficulty. Other troops joined the expedition later, however, bring- 
ing the number up to about 1200. (See the official roster of troops.) 

With respect to the number and rank of officers for the military 
portion of the expedition the provision was most ample. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the field and staff and their titles: 


Commander in Chief—Brigadier General Solomon Lovell, of the Massa- 
chusetts Militia. 

Second in Authority—Brigadier General Peleg Wadsworth. 

Ouartermaster General—Colonel John Tyler. 

Surgeon General—Eliphalet Downer. 

Adjutant General—Captain Jeremiah Hill. 

Commanding Artillery Train—Lieutenant Colonel Paul Revere (of 
famous “ Ride”). 

Brigade Major—Captain Garvan Brown. 

Brigade Major—Captain Thomas Todd. 

Deputy Quartermaster—Benjamin Furnass. 

Commissary of —G. W. Speakman. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance—J. Robbins. 


It seems that these officers were all specially commissioned for 
service on this expedition. Some had rendered service at the 
battle of Lexington; and General Lovell is said to have seen some 
service under General Sullivan in Rhode Island for a short time, 
but nearly all of them were now to engage for the first time in war 
service for which they were poorly prepared. 
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In describing the character of the enlisted men furnished for the 
expedition, Adjutant General Hill said: ‘“ Some were old men, some 
boys, and some invalids.” ‘ Most of them,” he said, “had arms, 
but many were out of repair, little or no ammunition, and most of 
the officers and men quite unacquainted with any military maneu- 
vers and even the manual exercise.” General Wadsworth said: “At 
least one-fourth part appeared to me to be small boys and old men 
unfit for service.” 

The naval branch of the expedition was still more of a hetero- 
geneous body than was the land force. It comprised three vessels 
belonging to the Continental Navy, two of them rated no higher 
than a brig, and both so small that they could do scarcely more than 
act as despatch boats for the Commodore. Three of the other 
vessels were small cruisers belonging to what was then known as 
the Massachusetts State Navy, also too small to perform much more 
important service than that of conveying the transports. The re- 
mainder of the sixteen vessels composing the marine force under 
the command of Captain Dudley Saltonstall, Captain of the Conti- 
nental Frigate “ Warren,” and senior officer present, were full- 
rigged ships pierced for from sixteen to twenty guns of small cali- 
ber, the largest of which were nine-pounders. These vessels were 
commonly known as “privateers.” 

The “ Warren” had been recently commissioned, and was await- 
ing the enlistment of a crew before starting to carry out important 
instructions issued by the Board of Admiralty at Philadelphia. 
While thus delayed in Boston Harbor she naturally became an ob- 
ject of much importance to the State officers, who were arranging 
the Penobscot Expedition, and the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, as it was called, located at Boston, were appealed to. for the 
services of the ship in that expedition. The Commissioners had been 
empowered to act for the Board of Admiralty appointed by the 
Continental Congress to take charge of all naval matters whenever 
an emergency arose requiring immediate action on the part of ships 
of the Navy, and they at once gave their consent for the “ Warren ” 
to take part in the expedition, subject to the approval of their su- 
periors at Philadelphia. Later, the formal approval of the Board 
was received by the Commissioners as per the following letter: 
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Navy Boarp, PHILADELPHIA, 


July 16, 1779. 


The Commisstoners of the Navy Board at Boston, Gentlemen: 

We are favored with yours of the 30th ultimo, and much approve of 
your cautious conduct with regard to sending the Continental vessels to 
Penobscot, which we consent to provided you are certain that the sea force 
of the enemy is not superior. 

Your obedient servants, 


Note.—The author, after stating that one of the most potent causes for 
the failure of the Penobscot Expedition was the personnel, states as follows 
[Eprtor] : 


“Thus Commodore Saltonstall was not only hampered in his 
activities by the insubordinate attitude of the crews of his vessels, 
but in his dealings with his chief officers as well.” 

An exception must be made, however, in this statement, regard- 
ing the crew of the “ Warren,” in favor of the Marine Guard of the 
ship, which was always ready for any duty that might be called for. 
This efficient body of men belonging to the colonial forces was one 
of the first corps that existed in the country during the Revolutionary 
War. It was organized as the first body of regular troops author- 
ized by the Colonial Legislature under a law to establish two full 
regiments of Marines to be composed as far as practicable of able 
seamen. The companies were distributed among the different ves- 
sels of the Colonial Navy, one of which, under the command of 
Captain Walsh, was detailed for the “ Warren,’’ where they per- 
formed heroic work, such as has made the corps famous throughout 
the country’s history. When ordered ashore for service in connection 
with the Army, the Marine Guard of each vessel in the fleet was 
formed into a Battalion of Infantry under the direction of the Fleet 
Marine Officer, Captain Walsh, who was commonly given the title 


of Major while thus employed. 


CAPTURE OF NAUTILUS ISLAND 


General Lovell’s journal states as follows: 

The men of the first division were ordered into their boats to 
make a feint of landing on the bluff of Magabagaduce, while the 
Marines were to land on an island in the harbor which commands 
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the shipping and one of their batteries. The Marines made good 
their landing, drove the enemy off the island, and took four pieces 
of artillery and some ammunition without the loss of a man. Gen- 
eral Wadsworth with the first division left their feint and sup- 
ported the Marines, but unfortunately lost the worthy Major Little- 
field and two men by a chain shot from the enemy’s shipping which 
sunk their boat, and were drowned. 

An excerpt from the minutes of proceedings of the first Council- 
of-war which took place on board the “ Warren” after the Penob- 
scot Expedition reached its destination on July 26, 1779, is as 
follows: 

Present—The Commodore and Captains of vessels of war, the 
General and Field Officers of the Land Forces. Concluded—That 
the Marines under the command of Captain Walsh (of the “ War- 
ren’”’) should land and take possession of the island in the entrance 
of the river, who are to be covered by armed vessels. One of 
which, upon the lodgement of the Marines, will hoist English colors 
at the main topgallant mast-head, and, in case they want assistance 
a white flag at ditto, and the attention of the enemy to be directed 
at the same time, by a feint of the shipping to enter the harbor; and 
the first division of the land forces feigning to land with the Marines, 
but as soon as the Marines appear to be landed on said island, they 
are to fall up the river, and land on the opposite side of the Peninsula. 

It seems, therefore, from this official record of a Council-of-war, 
confirmed by sworn testimony that the taking of Nautilus Island 
was purely a naval affair, in which the Marines of the fleet, under 
the command of their senior officer, landed and took possession of 
the island, supported by armed vessels of the fleet and that the 
operation was carried into effect in a seamanlike manner. Accord- 
ing to the decision of the council, the first division of the land forces 
vas at the same time to feign to land with the Marines, and as soon 
as the Marines were ashore the troops were to fall up the river and 
land upon the opposite side of the Peninsula, i.e., on Bagwaduce 
Point. 

The movement of the ships of war, in their feint to enter the 
harbor, began at about 5:00 P.M. and it is presumed that the militia 


“ 


took to the boats at about the same time, at which hour General 
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Lovell was on board of the “ Warren,” and it is extremely doubt- 
ful if he, while the battle was raging, could have communicated 
with General Wadsworth and ordered a change of plan to accord 
with his version of the affair had he desired to do so. It should be 
noted that, at the time when the British flag was to have been dis- 
played on board the “Providence,” if the Marines needed assistance, 
they had already made good their landing. It was low tide, with 
little or no current running and an unruffled sea, and at the time 
there were still three or more hours of good daylight yet available 
for the landing of the troops. The vessels of the fleet were all in 
position to support the landing party. Why lose such a glorious 
opportunity to meet the enemy? No excuse could be made now that 
the weather was responsible for the miscarriage of this third attempt 
to land the troops. 

As soon as the Marines had landed and rushed up to take pos- 
session of the battery on Nautilus Island, causing such a precipitous 
retreat on the part of the enemy “that they left their tents stand- 
ing,’ Commodore Saltonstall at once got the fleet underway and 
“came to an anchor across the harbor’s mouth close to Banks or 
Nautilus Island,” to cover the landing of the troops, which was not 
made. 

This is the narrative of the affair written by a member of the 
Marine Guard (named Philbrick) attached to the Continental Sloop 
“Providence.” It is as follows: 

At sunset I landed with thirty Marines from the “ Providence ” 
with as many more from the brig “ Tryall,” all under the command 
of Captain Davis of the Continental Army, acting as a Marine offi- 
cer. We landed on a small island of two or three acres lying in the 
mouth of the Bagwaduce, about a mile below the ships. The island 
was thickly covered with wood and underbrush. We soon found 
our way to the summit (which was not very much elevated), and 
commenced erecting a breastwork. We were very industrious 
through the night, making as little noise as possible, that we might 
not be heard on board the ships. Before the break of day we had 
our works completed, and received from one of the ordnance trans- 
ports three long 18-pounders, which we soon mounted; as it began 
to grow light we trimmed up a small spruce tree on which we 
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hoisted our flag and saluted our neighbors with well-loaded guns. 
This was, I believe, the first they knew of our being so near them, 
as they appeared to be perfectly still and quiet; and by the time it 
took them to get ready to return our morning call, a brisk fire was 
kept up from us and from the ships; we could frequently see our 
shots hull them, so that we must have done them considerable 
damage; they generally overshot us, but, unfortunately, one of their 
shots struck the top of our breastwork and killed two men and 
wounded three others. After about three hours’ firing, the enemy’s 
ships slipped their cables and moved up the river out of the reach 
of our shots. We next went to work, cleared a piece of ground and 


1 


built some comfortable huts to lodge in until further orders. Our 
little settlement we called “ Hacker’s Island.” 

A copy of the first order that was issued to the troops after their 
arrival in Penobscot Bay is as follows: 

The General, with particular satisfaction, returns his thanks to 
Capt. Hacker, Johnson and Edmonds for the spirited assistance they 
afforded the Marines in covering the landing, and the officers and 
Marines, who so nobly and with such alacrity made good their 
landing yesterday, on the island, and more particularly for their 
forcible charge on the enemy which occasioned their precipitate 
retreat, and the acquirement of two pieces of cannon; likewise to 
Brig. Gen. Wadsworth and the officers and men under his com- 
mand for the seasonable support he gave them. 

General Lovell was evidently convinced, by this time, that the 
Marine Battalion must be his main reliance toward securing a foot- 
hold on shore, and he called for the assembly of a Council-of-war to 
decide what should be done toward landing the troops. 

After having captured the fort. on Nautilus Island the night 
before this fourth attempt to land the troops was made, the Marines 
of the fleet were re-embarked on their respective ships of war, as 
has already been stated, and the charge of this battery was turned 
over to a force of sailors under the command of Captain Hacker of 
the “ Providence ” in anticipation of the next move. Major Walsh, 
the Fleet Marine Officer, had the men of his command well in hand 
notwithstanding they were distributed among a dozen or more of the 
larger vessels, some of which were at anchor quite a distance from 
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the point of attack; and on this pleasant morning in July they were 
ready for the movement to begin and were the first troops to embark 
in their boats and the first to reach the shore, eager for the attack 
to be made. The rest of the first division, although they were also 
to have been ready to land at midnight, did not do so until some time 
after the Marines were ashore. The second division, composed 
entirely of about five hundred men belonging to General Lovell’s 
force, did not reach the shore until after the Marines had gained the 
heights, and took no part in the attack upon the enemy made at this 
time. 

Philbrick was a musician belonging to the Marine Guard of the 
“ Providence,” which force was a part of the Marine Battalion 
under the command of Captain Walsh of the “ Warren,” the Fleet 
Marine Officer, and so he was on the firing line on that occasion. 
After participating in the capture of Nautilus Island as a member of 
this battalion, he took part in this last creditable affair of his corps, 
in storming Bagwaduce Heights, and he is the one witness who was 
a participant in the battle that wrote a graphic account of it. He 
Savs: 

The Marines were first set on shore on the beach, some musket 
shots were fired at us from the brow of the hill, but we were at 
too great a distance from them to receive any damage. When the 
Marines were all landed and about half of the militia, we began 
our ascent, which was indeed a very difficult one; had it not been 


for the shrubs growing on the side of the hill, we might have lost 


i 


half of our men before we gained the height. Though I was not 
encumbered with a musket I found it very difficult to keep my 
footing. When we had ascended about one-third of the distance, 
the British from the brow began a brisk fire upon us, which they 
kept up until we were within a few rods of the top; they then 

y fled and left the ground to us. In this ascent we had 
forty men killed and twenty wounded. Among the killed was 
Captain Walsh of the Marines on board the “ Warren” frigate, a 
very amiable young man and a brave officer. Our brave general 
did not lead the van in the ascent, neither did he bring up the rear, 
probably he and the commodore were walking the “ Warren’s” 


quarterdeck with their spy-glasses to see the fun. I saw him two 
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hours afterward on the hill, giving orders about building huts, for 
which he was probably well calculated. With the Marines belong- 
ing to the “ Providence ” and “ Tryall” (Tyranicide) we returned 
to our little island (Banks or Nautilus) where in three or four 
days the militia were comfortably housed as if we had come to spend 
the summer with our English neighbors, when everybody knew, if 
they knew anything, that an express had been sent to Halifax and 
that they would be prompt in sending a reinforcement which might 
be expected in a very short time. Our general was said to be a 
very good sort of a man, but these good sort of men seldom make 
good generals. The place selected for landing was very injudi- 
ciously chosen, being a high bank covered with small trees and shrubs, 
with an ascent of at least 45 degrees, whereas about a mile dis- 
tant was a fine, level, clear spot, sufficiently large to hold the whole 
army, where we might have landed under the cover of the guns of 
one or two of our ships without the loss of a man. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with “the way we have in the 
Navy” can picture to himself the performance of this gallant corps 
of Marine troops, the first regular military organization the country 
ever possessed, the two regiments which composed the corps having 
been organized by an Act of the Colonial Congress in the year 1775, 
soon after General Washington had been authorized by this same 
authority to assume command of the State militia, which formed 
the army of the rebelling colonies, as they engaged in this hazardous 
undertaking to land on Bagwaduce Point, in this eventful day 
during the War for Independence. After a sleepless night, due to 
their desire to get at the enemy, who no doubt had laughed at the 
futile attempts which the American forces had already made to 
accomplish this purpose, the members of the guards, attached to each 
of the ships of Saltonstall’s fleet, sprang to their stations upon the 
first sound of the boatswain’s shrill but muffled whistle, followed by 
the call, “Away all boats armed and equipped,” and the Marines 
hurrying into the boats which the hardy seamen, who manned the 
ships, had already hauled alongside ready for them to embark, and 
in a quick moment of time the boats were being stealthily pulled 
for the shore, with muffled oars, across the still waters of Penobscot 
Bay. Hardly had the keels of the boats grated up over the gravelly 
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beach and brought to a standstill before the eager, web-footed 
soldiers scrambled over the sides of the boats to the shore, like a 
parcel of boys liberated from school, regardless of the fate that might 
be in store for them from an unseen foe, the first body of men of the 
entire American forces to reach the goal they had come to take. In 
the meantime the ships which had been stationed near the beach to 
cover the landing of the troops were keeping up an incessant fire 
from their heavy batteries upon the precipitous heights that ranged 
the shore line, in order to hold the attention of the enemy from the 
real attacking force, which had at last accomplished the difficult 
task of making a landing. Forming quickly their ranks under the 
sheltered bluffs, the Marine Battalion, without waiting for the 
belated militia, who were still far away, striving, in an irregular 
manner, to embark in the awaiting boats alongside the transports, 
marched, with the right in front with the gallant Walsh at their 
head, into the thickets, and began the laborious ascent up the steep 
sides of the hill in their front. While feeling their way through the 
darkness the first division of the Army, or second division of the 
landing force, at last gained the beach, and followed the Marines to 
the foot of the hills, where General Lovell gave the order to halt 
and await the result of the efforts of the sea soldiers to reach the 
heights above. But they kept on up the declivity, with skirmishers 
thrown to the front, one of whom finally reached the top where he 
was met by the musket fire from a startled enemy sentry, who was 
here on outpost duty. The shrill ping of his speeding bullet had 
hardly finished its vibration through the murky air, before the rest 
of the battalion of Marines hurried on in advance, each man pulling 
himself up by holding on to the roots of the underbrush which lined 
the slope, many of which gave way and allowed the scrambler to 
drop down the precipice, until his foot, or some other portion of his 
body struck a bush that would hold. Up again the gallant Marines 
struggle, only to be again and again thrown back upon the rear 
files of the companies, who saved them: from the descent to what 
seemed in the darkness an almost bottomless pit. 

Thus, torn and wounded by the pitiless branches and thistles 
which covered the slope, they finally reached the top of the bluff, 
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where they were forced to face the fire of the unseen enemy, whose 
murderous shot, which they could not return, kept snipping twigs 
from the underbrush which lined the hillside, until all of them, 
spent of wind and with loss of strength reached the plains above, 
where they stopped oniy for a moment to regain some of their lost 
energy. 

Hurriedly surveying the field before him, the able leader of the 
Marines, Major Walsh, again formed his gallant corps in military 
order, which it had been impossible to maintain while the men, like 


squirrels, were climbing from branch to branch up the steep sides 


of a precipice two hundred feet high, and drove the now fully 
alarmed enemy’s pickets back to their main works through the woods, 
and at once took possession of Battery D. 

















UNIFORM AFTER THE WAR 
Mayor WALTER N. Hit, U.S.M.C. 


T HAS occurred to a number of officers of the Marine Corps 
that some thought, at the present time, should be devoted to the 
question of uniform after the war. Some believe that the Corps 
is “in uniform” for good and all and will wear civilian clothes on 
extended leave only. The question of uniform has been discussed 
recently by many officers of all ranks and our present blue uniform 
does not meet with the favor it has formerly enjoyed, and there is 
a sentiment in favor of abolishing all the fanciful mess and dress 
uniforms. The battlefields of France claim that the sentiment of 
the Corps should be for forestry green, where so many of our Corps 
so bravely fought and died in it. It would therefore seem that the 
blue uniform could no longer be retained for sentimental reasons. 

It is believed by many that the uniform suggested in this article 
will meet all service requirements. The expensive outfit of full 
dress, evening dress, epaulettes, shoulder knots, etc., as well as all 
whites and khaki are abolished. A suitable material of durable 
cloth of the same shade as the present forestry green can be obtained 
and should make a cool and sensible uniform for tropical and summer 
wear. Leather puttees and canvas leggings are abolished and heavy 
or light wrap puttees are substituted for comfort and sanitary rea- 
sons. The uniform recommended is believed to be sensible and a 
uniform which can be purchased by the junior officers without too 
great strain on their incomes. 

After some thought, and a great deal of discussion with many 
officers, I have drawn up the following brief outline, which I offer 
for criticism to the officers of the Corps at large: 

In Garrison, and every-day wear, winter and summer (weight 
of material to vary with the season and climate): Present style 
winter uniform, with rolling collar in place of standing’ collar. 
Style similar to present Canadian uniform. Overseas cap, Marine 
Corps pattern. For tropical and field duty or when prescribed, 
campaign hats. Long trousers or riding breeches, for officers and 
enlisted men, wrap puttees, riding boots, or high laced boots. 

For social functions, dress occasions, or, when suitable, at sea 
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if so prescribed: Present undress blue uniform with blue cap. 
Marine Corps pattern blue overseas cap in addition when desired. 
For dinner or evening dress: A blue-black evening dress, swal- 
low tail, or dinner coat, same style as worn by civilians; black but- 
tons, white vest if desired. This coat to have black cloth shoulder 


straps, with Marine Corps device (small) in silver and gold pinned 


on just inside the usual rank device. Evening dress can be worn 
with blue overseas cap, present blue cap, with cape or overcoat. 

Cape and overcoat: Cape, same as at present, with black silk 
lining substituted for scarlet; overcoat same as at present, made 


suitably shorter. 














THE GENDARMERIE D’HAITI 
CAPTAIN FRANK L. Bribe, G. p’H. 


HE keynote for this organization from its inception has been 

“ Do it and do it well.” [ach separate work and detail of and 

from the military or civil force of these United States must 
accomplish its purpose to the fullest measure. The proverbial chain 
must indeed be as strong as the weakest link, and, for that reason, 
all services performed have their proportionate share in the accom- 
plishment of the desired end. The powers that be, in their full 
knowledge of the things which are to be accomplished, have deemed 
it wise and expedient to work in a spirit of leadership for an uplift- 
ing of the civil affairs of the Republic of Haiti and for that purpose, 
by and through the provisions of a treaty between the Republic of 
Haiti and the United States of America (ratified in 1916), a Gen- 
darmerie d’Haiti has been organized, officered by officers and en- 
iisted men of the United States Marine Corps and U. S. Navy. 
Previous to the ratification of this treaty, but after the disorders of 
1915 had been quelled and a certain confidence in the government 
had been restored, the initial work toward the establishment of this 
armed police was commenced, in the belief and feeling that the 
treaty which was then in process of formation would without 
question be eventually passed and signed. Notices were sent through- 
out the country advising all citizens of the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of law and order and a strong and competent military force 
for its enforcement. The recruits came slowly at first and the ma- 
terial was not of the best class, as, up to this time, because of the 
instability of previous administrations, no trust was placed in the 
full accomplishment of the desired end and the better elements were 
chary of placing themselves openly in sympathy with a faction which 
might be terminated in a week or a month. With what material 
there was available, instruction and drills were commenced under 
the supervision of officers and non-commissioned officers, using the 
same drill regulations as applied to the Marine Corps. All commands 
were given in English, in the feeling that the military knowl- 
edge thus attained could not be readily used by any native antagon- 
istic faction, because of ignorance of command. 
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To fully describe what was, is, and shall be accomplished by this 
body would be to draw a word picture of this turbulent country as 
we found it and trace through the various steps of the Gendarmerie 
what changes have been effected to date, and the intentions for the 
future. 

For over a hundred years the improvements brought here by the 
French have been steadily and surely rotting away through sheer 
neglect, until the country was practically paralyzed from the stand- 
point of intercity commerce. Roads were only memories of the 
past; bridges, neglected skeletons of prosperity; telegraph and tele- 
phone communication, broken stretches of useless wire, and the 
few railroads, apologies for everything excepting sloth. It was 
realized that was this land to be made one of peace, prosperity and 
plenty almost everything must be begun anew, every act or order 
thereby becoming a precedent ; every Haitien must be made to realize 
that disturbing political factors and factions must be eliminated 
and that no man is above earning his livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow. The better educated as a whole had a tendency to prome- 
nade the streets with a cane as an inseparable companion and dis- 
cuss among themselves the best thing to be done and the easiest way 
for someone else to do it. ‘ Easy money” was the golden motto. 
The laborer and farmer, who is the under-dog, and will be for at 
least another generation, knows not of, or aspires not for, any 
education whatsoever. He sells his labor or his produce and is in 
many cases unable to count his money in payment therefor. His 
world is as large as his front yard and about half the size of his fam- 
ily. Haiti seems devoid of a middle class. If a man can read and 
write he immediately aspires to join the class of “ do-littles,” prob- 
ably becomes a government employe and perhaps, in the past, aspired 
to direct the secret affairs of some senator or deputy who could not 
read or write. 

The Gendarmerie was, in fact, facing the problem of reconstruc- 
tion for this government down to its most minute detail. It was 
hoped and believed that within a few years this land which is abun- 
dant in all things which nature plans for the welfare of humanity, 
would be running without hitch or friction; that all connected with 
the government would consider country first and personal gain as a 
secondary consideration; that the irrigation would be so canalled 
that all would benefit; that journeys could be made on well-built 
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roads for miles through the important parts of the country and 
that all points would be connected by roads so drained and ditched 
that at all seasons of the year they would be passable. 

In the beginning it was found necessary to instill into the em- 
bryo gendarme the prime essentials of national honor, “esprit de 
corps” and military discipline. At first it seems that the Haitien 
had no knowledge of “ snap”’ in drill, prompt obedience, or personal 
cleanliness. His scope of accomplishment seemed to center around 
his meals and a daily nap. He was a firm believer in the old adage 
that “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The past to him 
was not even a memory and the future an unimportant factor cf 
existence. 

Hard conscientious work on the part of the officer personnel has 
opened to these people a new world for accomplishment. One com- 
pany of the Gendarmerie vies with another to be cleaner and better 
drilled and dressed; every man in it is beginning to feel personal 
responsibility for the establishment of order. They are trusted to 
make patrols over long distances in the rural districts, many times 
requiring the exercise of instant and wise decisions and good 
judgment. 

They are verily coming into their own and it is the consensus of 
opinion of those who are at the present time attached to this organi- 
zation that in the very near future the Gendarmerie d’Haiti will not 
only be a pride to the nation itself, but through it the United States 
Marine Corps may know that, as always, all work done by its person- 
nel not only casts credit upon itself, but upon the United States. 

For the proper stationing of guards for the protection of the 
interior and its policing, the country has been divided into three 
departments: The Department of the Cape taking in all of the north- 
ern peninsula; the Department of Port Au Prince all between just 
south of Thomonde to the north and north of, but including Leogane 
to the south; and the Department of Cayes having the southern 
peninsula. These departments are subdivided into districts, each 
district being assigned a company for the enforcement of law and 
order. The captain of a company is in direct charge of the entire 
welfare of the community in which all towns and surrounding 
country through which the various detachments of his command are 
located. His duty requires that he be fully posted as to irrigation, 
roads, bridges, topography, postal service, telegraphs and telephones, 
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sanitation and concessions, and he must also report on all work being 
performed by the judiciary, municipal and government officials. 

The work is hard and rough and a man’s job all the way through. 
It means days and nights in the saddle in all kinds of weather in- 
specting every complaint, condition and occurrence in his district. 
It means that personal comfort must be forgotten; it means that his 
life must be such that the populace will feel that the scales of justice 
never vary an iota and that misbehavior invariably means punish- 
ment; it means that hours must be spent in learning the language, 
the law of the land, both rural and penal, and in acquiring a working 
knowledge of sanitation, roadbuilding, irrigation and many other 
things which come under his immediate charge. 

To look at the map of Haiti, one is not impressed with its size ; 
but circumstances alter cases. Thirty miles from a railroad in this 
country means nine hours in the saddle before reaching any sem- 
blance of civilization, and many of the officers are stationed fifteen 
or more miles from the nearest white man or person who can speak 
English. This kind of duty during the uncertain peace conditions 
which prevailed, required steel nerves and unlimited patience. There 
is no one connected with the Gendarmerie who has a personal motive, 
nor does he desire personal gain other than the pay which is right- 
fully his. Every man when he joins a locality as its commanding 
officer seems to take up the burden of the place and become imbued 
with the spirit of improving it. When the different officers stationed 
in the interior come to Port Au Prince for a breathing spell every 
few weeks, it’s all the “ home’ town with them. Their talk is pride 
in the recent installation of lamp-posts in a certain town, or the 
much improved condition of the streets or the fine work which has 
been done in the trimming of the cactus hedges. They seem to live 
and breathe their work, and that’s the spirit that counts. Pit one 
good man against another and good results are sure. 

It is now almost three years since the Gendarmerie took up its 
labors and it is with a deserved feeling of pride that many things can 
be pointed out and seen as a direct result of its accomplishment. At 
the present time roads suitable for the passage of automobiles are 
open between the capital and Cape Haitien; Cape Haitien and 
Hinche ; Port Au Prince through Mirebalais to Lascahobas and there 
is work now proceeding on a similar road between Port Au Prince 


and Jacmel. In addition to these main arteries of commerce hun- 
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dreds of miles of road have been cleaned and leveled and made pass- 
able and are kept open. Because of the long rainy season it is a 
constant battle with the elements to overcome the ravages of wash- 
outs and mud, which require many inspections and much work. 

Telegraph lines have been and are constantly undergoing repairs 
and kept in serviceable condition. The railroads have been improved 
and trains are more frequent and regular. The post-office under the 
supervision of an expert from the postal service of the United 
States is being gradually whipped into some semblance of modern 
operation. Markets all through the country are larger and the lines 
of goods displayed more varied. All forms of agriculture are on 
a much larger scale, as the old feeling of uncertainty in being able 
to harvest the crops has disappeared because of the breaking up of 
‘“caco ” bands, whose idea in life was to take what was wanted for 
personal needs and destroy the rest. Communal officials are taking 
a public-spirited interest in the fulfilment of the different cares of 
their office. In the old days the government paid them such small 
salaries that graft was almost considered a legitimate proceeding, 
whereas now the pay is commensurate with the work and they are 
required to work with and under the Gendarmerie officer in their 
locality who acts in the capacity of communal advisor. 

The Gendarmerie is commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Alex- 
ander S. Williams, M.C., with the rank of General of Division from 
the Haitien Government. The feeling of peace and full protection 
is prevailing. 

There is much yet to do and it will be done. Time will tell as 
to how much, but it is felt and believed that at no time will there be 
criticism as to the effort which will be put forth in the desire to be 
of the greatest help in the development, uplifting and betterment 
of all conditions in Haiti. 











A PROPOSED GENERAL STAFF FOR THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL H. L. Roosevett, A.Q.M., U.S.M.C. 


WING to the rapid expansion of the Marine Corps from a 

strength of 17,400 men and 696 officers to 75,500 men and 

3,020 officers (exclusive of reserves), within a little over a 
year, it is believed that the present organization for the administra- 
tion of the Corps will have to be supplemented in order to main- 
tain it at its present state of efficiency. In order to accomplish this, 
a small, compact, general staff is considered necessary. 

The Corps is administered now practically as it has been for the 
last twenty years, and although it is now forty times bigger than it 
was then no real changes have been made in the organization, al- 
though both the Army and the Navy have been forced completely 
to reorganize their methods of administration during this period. 
The present administrative organization consists of the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, an assistant to the Commandant (Brigadier 
General), and the heads of the three staff departments ; i.e., the Ad- 
jutant and Inspector, the Quartermaster and the Paymaster. In 
addition, there are of course, aides to the Commandant, assistants 
in the three staff departments, and officers on special and temporary 
duty at headquarters. In general, records pertaining to the per- 
sonnel of the Corps are handled by the Adjutant and Inspector, 
those pertaining to supply, transportation, buildings and grounds, 
etc., by the Quartermaster, and those relating to pay by the Pay- 
master. It will be apparent to anyone who has had any staff or 
administrative experience in the Marine Corps that these three 
administrative departments are overworked, and there is no machin- 
ery at hand for the efficient, systematic, and expeditious handling 
of matters which are considered in all other military establishments 
as general staff questions. The following are some of the matters 
which might properly come under the head of general staff ques- 
tions, and as such should be studied and considered and handled by 
a general staff: 

(a) The providing of proper organizations for all branches in 
which the Marine Corps is called upon to serve; i.e., infantry, ma- 
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chine guns, light artillery, heavy artillery, signal corps, engineers, 
aviation, etc., and the organization of these forces for independent 
service and for service in conjunction with the Navy and the Army. 
and also the providing of a complete system of training for all of the 
above and for co-ordination and liaison, not only with each other, 
but with both the Navy and the Army. 

(b) The adoption of the necessary types and kinds of material, 
including arms and equipment, types of artillery, machine guns, 
clothing, equipment, etc., etc-—in fact everything in the nature of 
material required for the use of troops. 

(c) The preparation of plans in detail for prospective expedi- 
tions and campaigns. 

(d) The preparation and recommendation of such legislation 
as may be necessary to increase and maintain the efficiency of the 
Corps. 

It is believed that in the beginning the general staff of the Ma- 
rine Corps should consist of the following: 


The Commandant of the Marine Corps—ex-officio Chief 
of the General Staff. 

One general officer. 

Two colonels. 

Two lieutenant colonels. 

Four majors. 

Five captains. 
Total—fifteen. 

To create the general staff, the Major-General Commandant 
should be empowered to appoint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the members thereof. Upon appointment, these offi- 
cers should draw lots to determine the duration of their tours of 
duty. The ballots or lots should be marked as follows: 


Ballot No. Term of Office 

"Sh EO Re a REL N® DORR ERS ok MSs eA 4 years 

De ehh hd 4 6 aeRO CON Sep ie kw ie cae 3 years Io months 
Bice 6a Wu Rie s'8'd wp amie NSW ww 05 oc 
Se ents Ko kbe Gs 4nesPbba rs banteacasnakeins 3 years 6 months 
We woihe cs as & «5m wi Reena eas ce hi elora neat ary arene 3 years 4 months 
aa apes Oe eS NRA roped AP Patan Ae ip 3 years 2 months 
WAP i wad a> do nia eeeNeadeen dh eeaee caeeks 3 years 

BE Peer Peed aay er eee ne 2 years 10 months 
eee ecunk ib nd pethate Wk cer ou eae eeaaee 2 years 8 months 


Deas seks ie RES 0 Ae a a eee 2 years 6 months 
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Ballot No. Term of Office 
BR isin Sa ceane Sa eRe eee estes 2 years 4 months 
ee? POT em 
Bs oi co. cchn as swe cea) aa seen eel 2 years 
BA) Js dings (44 Rhee ieeenen anaes «pak I year 10 months 


Of course, certain exigencies of the service might arise rendering 
this drawing of lots inadvisable, in which case the Commandant 
should be empowered to detail each officer for such a tour of duty 
as he might consider advisable. If any member of the general 
staff, through expiration of his tour of duty or for any other cause, 
is relieved from such duty, his successor should be elected by the 
remaining members, and the names of the three officers receiving 
the highest number of votes should be submitted to the Command- 
ant for the appointment of such officer as he might desire from 
among these three. The voting should be confined to officers of the 
same grade as that in which the vacancy occurs, and although the 
promotion of an officer while a member of the general staff should 
not cause his relief therefrom, when his successor is chosen, he 
must be of the grade as laid down above so as to keep this propor- 
tion as nearly fixed as possible. 

At least one officer of the general staff should be an officer of 
the Quartermaster’s Department. 

No chief of an administrative staff department, while serving 
as such, should be eligible for duty on the general staff, and no mem- 
ber of the general staff should be eligible for any other duty. It is 
believed that this proviso is necessary in order to bring to the general 
staff those officers who are intimately and closely in touch with the 
service as a whole, and also to relieve the heads of the staff depart- 
ments of any additional work, as it is appreciated that the adminis- 
tration of their departments as such does not leave time for anv 
additional duties. No officer should be eligible for more than four 
years’ consecutive duty on the general staff and should have at least 
two years of other duty after being relieved before again becoming 


eligible. 
It is suggested that the general staff be divided into four divisions, 
as follows: 





}. Organization and Training Division. 
2. Equipment Division. 

3. Planning and Intelligence Division. 
. Personnel Division. 
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There should be at the head of each of these divisions either a 
general officer, a colonel or a lieutenant colonel, and each should 
have such assistants as may be required. Each division would prob- 
ably require three officers, and this would provide three additional, 
one of whom should be the secretary and the others attached 
to the Organization and Training Division to travel about and inspect 
the training and equipment of troops and get the views of officers 
actually serving with troops. 

All correspondence, particularly recommendations, complaints 
and suggestions, should be forwarded to the general staff for their 
information and guidance. The general duties of each division 
might briefly be along the lines as enumerated below: 


Organization and Training Division 
The preparation of organization tables for all units, from com- 
panies to divisions, and for infantry, artillery (of all kinds—mobile), 
machine guns, signal troops, engineers, mounted infantry, supply 
and medical departments; and for their use on independent duty or 
on duty in conjunction with the Navy or the Army; also the prep- 
aration of courses for training of all the various branches, as 
outlined above (except medical), and provision for the closest co- 
operation of the different branches; in other words, “ liaison.” 
This is essential to carry out successfully any military operation. 
Equipment Division 
This division should have cognizance of the articles, the types 
thereof, and the allowances of same for all organizations, including 
everything necessary to carry on successful warfare; such as 
artillery of all kinds, machine guns, rifles, clothing, motor trucks, 
passenger cars, ambulances, motorcycles, etc., ete. 


Planning and Intelligence Division 

This division should have the duty of preparing general and 

specific plans for expeditions, campaigns, etc. 
Personnel Division 

This division should be charged with the detail and preparation 
of all proposed legislation affecting the Marine Corps, as well as 
with such matters pertaining to the personnel as may be considered 
advisable. 
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It will be seen from the above that each division enumerated is 
in the nature of a sub-committee of the general staff, and should 
have no independent authority, but should be merely charged with 
the detailed work of preparing reports, recommendations, etc., 
which should be submitted to the general staff as a whole for ap- 
proval, disapproval or amendment; and after the general staff has 
taken final action on any question, the approval of the Commandant, 
as such, should be required before being put into effect. 

The necessity for the closest possible co-operation between the 
various divisions is too apparent to require comment, and the same 
co-operation would be necessary between the general staff and the 
administrative staff departments of the Corps, as well as with the 
Navy and the Army, particularly the Bureaus of Operations, Ord- 
nance, and Medicine and Surgery, and the offices of the Judge 
Advocate General and Naval Intelligence, in the Navy; and with the 
Ordnance and Quartermaster Departments, and the Signal and 
Engineer Corps of the Army. 

It is believed that the benefits to be derived from the formation 
of such a general staff would be: 

(a) The formation of a fixed and progressive policy covering 
all matters pertaining to the Marine Corps by reason of having a 
permanent body of officers recently in contact with troops, by whom 
all questions affecting the efficiency of the Corps could be initiated, 
and to whom such questions could be submitted and passed on. 

(b) The relieving of the staff departments of important mat- 
ters which they are too busy to decide, and the elimination of the 
necessity for the frequent calling of boards at various posts to pass 
on all sorts of questions which affect not only the posts concerned 
but the service at large. 

(c) The keeping of the Commandant and the heads of the staff 
departments in close touch with the latest thought in the Marine 
Corps, and the dissemination of information relating to matters 
under discussion at Headquarters, to the officers of the Corps. 

In other words, it is believed a general staff would constitute a 
proper liaison between Headquarters and the Corps as a whole, 
thus binding all branches of the Corps more closely together into 
a homogeneous whole so that all may work together in harmony and 


mutual understanding. 








DISCUSSION OF PAPER WORK 


CapTAIN Earv H. Jenkins, U. S. M. C. 


DARE say that every officer, and particularly captains, that has 

read the December and June numbers of the Gazette, after 

surveying the index, turned to the article on “ Paper Work” 
and read it either first or second. And, furthermore, that every 
officer who has read the above article has agreed with it in whole or 
in part. This fact speaks for itself. Undoubtedly every officer who 
has been in command of a company believes that the paper work now 
required can be abbreviated considerably, but, as Q. M. C. Rolff states 
in his article, ‘‘ Most all have declared it more trouble than all the 
other reports put together, and yet no one has a safe cure.” Although 
this statement applied only to muster rolls, it is safe to generalize 
and say that “ paper work causes more trouble than all the rest of 
the duties, and yet no one has a safe cure.” Perhaps the reason 
for this is the thanklessness of your efforts, for, although every 
detail of a report is correct, there is no reward for your endeavors, 
except the negative reward of not having your papers returned or 
your attention invited to mistakes. 

Being a company commander myself, I feel somewhat reluctant 
in condemning the present system, for, as Major Salladay states, 
“ Any company commander who finds it burdensome had better 
make a critical analysis of himself and his methods before con- 
demning the system which has been founded upon experience and 
has stood the test of time.’”’ I am, however, not condemning the 
system, but merely trying to air the subject of paper work through- 
out the Corps. There is nothing that cannot be improved upon, and 
I feel that, should every officer acquainted with paper work join 
in the discussion, even though he may prescribe no cure, something 
might be suggested that might assist in the solution of the problem. 

The muster roll seems to be the most abused and most objection- 
able of all paper work, although Captain Ward, U. S. A., dwells 
considerably on property accountability. The muster roll is, undoubt- 
edly, the one that causes most worry, but, in my opinion, property 
accountability consumes more of the company commander’s time. 
The latter is particularly true since the clothing allowance was 
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stopped and clothing became government property. Since the 
clothing allowance has been stopped and clothing has been issued 
gratuitously, it is necessary to keep an unusually close watch on men’s 
clothes. A man can sell his clothes, or, if they are not entirely to 
his liking, he can easily devise means for wearing them out, and in 
either case it is difficult, and very often impossible, to prove the 
reason for the loss. The best solution, I find, is to put into effect 
that part of Colonel Shanks’ article on “ Administration and Man- 
agement of Men” which alludes to the reposing of responsibility in 
corporals. Corporals must keep a close watch on the clothing of 
the men of their squads and should, each week, make a careful 
check of their men’s clothes, noting their condition. But I am 
diverging from my subject. 

At the last of a month a company commander must submit: Pay 
roll, muster roll, request for extra duty details, tri-monthly report 
of strength, report of non-commissioned officers’ school, report of 
drills and instructions, and must audit his company fund book. In 
addition to these come the special reports required by the post com- 
mander. Then, too, there are numerous other reports to submit dur- 
ing the month and the other correspondence which necessarily passes 
through every office. 

With such an outlay of paper work is it surprising that a com- 
pany commander looks for a first sergeant with clerical ability? 
Is it a wonder that a company commander prefers a first sergeant 
with clerical rather than military ability? And such is often the 
case, leaving the gunnery sergeant to hold up the military end of it. 
But the first sergeant is the “top sergeant.’’ He is, so to speak, the 
adopted father of the men, and it is incumbent upon him to be a 
leader among his men. He cannot do this while making out a pay 
roll or hammering away on a typewriter. Besides the above, and 
foremost, duty of the first sergeant, he is the medium through which 
the company commander indoctrinates his men and to be such he 
should be present at all drills and be thoroughly familiar with all 
the musketry duties of his rank. 

Of the four articles published in the December and June 
GAZETTES, two writers, Colonel McGill and Captain Ward, suggest a 
central office at the larger headquarters to handle all paper work, 
while the other two, Major Salladay and Q. M. C. Rolff, advocate 
having an extra man, with appropriate rank, and a clerk in the 
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company office whose duty will be the handling of all paper work. 
All four writers are in favor of relieving: the first sergeant of all 
paper work. If we now refer to the circulated letter of Major 
Frank E. Evans, Adjutant 6th Regiment Marines, “ over there,”’ 
to the Major General Commandant, we will again find a recommen- 
dation for a central office. In fact, the latter bears out the hypo- 
thetical facts of Captain Ward’s article on paper work in the 


‘ 


trenches. Captain Ward suggests division headquarters as the cen- 
tral office, while Major Evans is not so definite in saying: “ Have an 
efficient office under the A. and I. at a prominent place with proper 
facilities.” However, division headquarters, it seems, fills all the 
requirements of Major Evans’ “ central office.” 

The enlarged field of study in musketry and trench warfare, 
opened by the present war, would be a conspicuous reason for reliev- 
ing the company commander from the labor and responsibility of 
paper work. 

My suggestion is: Have a central office for paper work at the 
larger headquarters, controlled by the adjutant, with a sergeant 
and clerk to handle the paper work of their own organizations. 
Each sergeant and clerk to have his own desk to receive, forward 
or file the correspondence of their organizations. In case it were 
necessary for a company to operate independently, it would be an 
easy matter to collect the files, etc., close the desk, and have the paper 
workers of that company join their company. 

The serious humor of Captain Ward's article on property account- 
ability appears singularly good. His recommendation that a com- 
pany commander be authorized to determine whether or not an 
article was “ avoidably ”’ or “ unavoidably ”’ lost or destroyed would 
also reduce paper work and be incomparably more convenient than 
the present system of convening a board of survey to determine the 
responsibility in case the man denies avoidably losing an article and 
consequently does not desire to sign the statement of charges. 

In conclusion, I suggest that a board of officers be appointed 
who are thoroughly familiar with Marine Corps paper work, and 
that this board collect such suggestions in regard to paper work as 
appear from time to time in the GazeTTe and elsewhere that are 
deserving of consideration, and that at specified times this board 
meet for the purpose of deliberating upon such suggestions and 
submitting them to Marine Corps Headquarters for further action. 








A PLEA FOR A MARINE CORPS DRILL BOOK 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Wm. F. Spicer, U.S.M.C. 


T IS submitted that the Marine Corps should have its own copy 
of the drill regulations, embodying therein the Navy drill regu- 
lations (for the landing force, etc.), by which, of course, the 

Corps is, or has been until recently, governed, as well as, in their 
entirety, the drill regulations prescribed or that may be prescribed 
for the infantry of the Army. It would then have its instructions 
in one book instead of in two, as has been heretofore the case. 

The Corps, being liable for service with the Army, must, of 
course, be familiar with the Army drill, camp routine, etc. Marine 
officers are expected to be (and always have been) familiar with 
the Army Regulations as well as with the Navy Regulations. There- 
fore the same reasoning should apply to drill regulations and, be- 
cause of the liability for service with the Army the Corps must be 
as ready (as in all else) to execute maneuvers prescribed in the 
Army drill book and which have been or may be omitted from the 
Navy drill book, the men being practised at such maneuvers on 
drill. 

Although the text of the Navy drill book is almost throughout 
copied verbatim from the Army book, there are yet some points of 
difference between the two books (or have been in past editions), 
with which all Marine officers should be (and are) familiar. 

Of course, as is no doubt well known, the Corps is at present 
using the Amny drill book, but when this war is over with, and mat- 
ters settle down to normal conditions in the service, no doubt 
there may be a return to the former status and the Navy drill book 
be again adopted for use by the Corps. 

If this should be the outcome, let us by all means have our own 
drill book, with appropriate military titles in the text and with the 
plates, illustrating individual positions with the piece, in the manual 
of arms, bayonet exercise, etc., etc., made to represent the figure of 
a soldier or a marine, not a sailor. A soldier should have a soldier’s 
book to study, not a sailor’s. The titles in the text, such as “ Chief 
P.O.,” First P.O.,” etc., etc., should be replaced, in the Corps drill 
book, by the appropriate military terms: “ Sergeant Major,” “ First 
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Sergeant,” etc., etc., and thus have done with the necessity of con- 
tinually translating or interpreting these terms in the text. This is 
but a trifling matter, to be sure, and calls for but a moment’s appli- 
cation in which to acquire and to fix in the mind these relative 
titles. But this is not the point. It is this: Marines are, primarily, 
soldiers, though they do perform some of the duties of sailors, as 
it is natural to expect from the nature of their service, and the 
anomaly—not to say, most extraordinary situation—obtains (from 
the military point of view) of the soldier being obliged to go to the 
sailor’s drill book to learn his own trade. He has to study the sail- 
or’s drill book and to interpret it to fit his own needs. This should 
not be. The Corps has now become a good-sized body of troops. 
Its esprit, always of a high order, has tremendously increased. 

Without in the least wishing or intending to imply that the 
conditions above stated are regarded as being in the nature of a 
misfortune, or a mortification, namely, that the soldier must study 
a sailor’s drill book (and it is throughout gotten up essentially for 
the sailor in all its text, etc.), it is submitted that this same esprit 
demands to be fully recognized in such a matter as this, and the 
anomaly referred to quietly retired without any ill feelings. 

The writer must frankly say that he, for one, has always felt 
keenly the abandonment of the soldier's drill book in the Corps 
and the having to study up his drill from the sailor’s drill book— 
foolish, no doubt, but nevertheless there was ever present the con- 
sciousness of the anomaly. 

No criticism is here intended of the Naval drill book. It is a 
compact and most complete little volume, containing much valuable 
instruction and information on subjects for the acquisition of which 
it has been necessary heretofore to delve into several other works. 
It fills a long—a very long—felt want and is an admirable compila- 
tion, reflecting much credit upon its compilers. But here is the 
crux of the whole matter: The army has its book; the Navy has 
its book; while the Marine Corps, that serves with either or with 
both of these branches of the service, has its information scattered 
in two different books, turning from one to the other to look up 
something, and often finding the other not available. Decidedly the 
Corps should have its own distinctive copy of its book of instruc- 
tions, setting forth in the same paragraph or on the same page any 
difference in execution of movements that may exist; its text 
put into appropriate military terms and words; its plates made to 
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represent, preferably, Marines, but anyhow soldiers; and have it 
include both the Army and the Navy drills. All Marine officers 
should be familiar with both versions and have it indubitably under- 
stood (by official order contained therein, on inside of the cover) 
that, when Marines are serving with troops of the Army, either in 
the field or on parades and ceremonies, any evolutions that may not 
be prescribed by the Naval book, may be executed, when serving 
with the Army, as for such troops prescribed. 

There have been certain maneuvers omitted from the Navy book 
which at the time were still retained in the Army book, one or two 
of which, now recalled, were exceedingly convenient and expeditious 
in limited space. A case in point is well remembered by the writer, 
where a battalion of Marines, not so many years ago, having been 
ordered to participate in the dedication of the World’s Fair Build- 
ings at Chicago, in taking its place in the line on the day of the 
big parade, on the left of the artillery (acting as infantry), had to 
approach from the right and in rear of the line for quite a distance, 
as there were some fifty thousand—and odd—troops present. The 
Navy drill regulations had, just about that period, been adopted, 
by order, by the Corps, and in these regulations certain movements, 
long familiar to the Corps, had been abandoned and dropped by the 
“author” thereof, one of which was: “ On right (or left) into line, 
from column of fours” (as then known). We all, of course, knew 
how to do it and it was the only proper thing to do under the 
circumstances alone, to say nothing of the appropriate military 
method of getting into line from the direction of approach. Also, 
we all knew that this maneuver had been dropped from the Navy 
drill. So several of the officers tentatively invited the Commanding 
Officer’s attention to the matter and begged him to execute the move- 
ment in the old way for that occasion only, but his loyalty as a sol- 
dier, to the authority of existing regulations (though he felt equal 
chagrin with the rest of us), forbade his departing therefrom in the 
slightest degree. We, therefore, were subjected to the galling mor- 
tification of the U. S. Marines, appearing not to know the proper 
maneuver for getting into their place in the line, by our having to 
march down beyond the point where our right was to rest, a dis- 
tance equal to our front, then to change direction to the right twice, 
march all the way back again and finally form line to the left into 


our place. 
All this was, of course, done most perfectly, but this did not 
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at all relieve the intense embarrassment caused by the knowledge 
that over fifty thousand pairs of critical eyes were watching (and 
noting) the U. S. Marines’ unmilitary manner of getting into line, 
when by the simple movement, “ On right into line,” we would have 
come into place in proper style and in less time. There were pres- 
sent troops from nearly every state, besides a goodly showing of 
regulars. Any militiaman must have known how the movement 
should have been done, and no doubt our citizen soldiers concluded 
that the Marines did not know any better, while the regular troops, 
who are aware that the Marines do know their business, possibly 
looked on in surprise. 

By all means let the Corps have its own drill book, containing 
authority (of a cast-iron nature) to perform Army maneuvers 
when serving with the Army, that all officers may have at their fin- 
vers’ ends both the Army and the Navy drills (if there must be a 
difference), to the end that, when occasion requires it, there shall 
be no question as to method either in parades or on any other 
occasion. It is perhaps unfortunate that there should be any differ- 
ences in the drill between the two services in so far as relates to the 
sailor’s instruction for service on shore, because when he is landed 
for field service, there should be uniformity throughout. There have 
been differences in drill instructions, and, so far as the writer is 
aware at present, they may still exist. These were, of course, small 
differences and not of much importance. One difference now in 
mind is that pertaining to the position of the man in the loadings 
and firings, in which, on account of there being no interval between 
files in the Navy drill, the position of the feet could not conform 
to the instructions found in the Army drill. 

Then, the elimination of certain maneuvers might tend to create 
confusion. We have all heard the statement made in justification 
of these differences and the elimination of movements that the re- 
stricted space on board ship necessitates the departure from the 
Army drill, and that certain company movements “could not be 
executed on board a ship.” Of course they could not, for they are 
intended for the field. But the Marines (before the order came to 
adopt the Naval drill) found no difficulty in learning these move- 
ments because at every opportunity the men were drilled in them on 
shore. The sailor has the same opportunity. It is believed that the 
interval between files, if adopted by the Navy, would not very appre- 
ciably increase the company front—at least, not to the extent of jus- 
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tifying, in this matter, a lack of the uniform instruction of the 
sailor for shore service. If the sailor is to be drilled in “ infantry ” 
(as it is usually expressed) for possible service ashore, why should 
he not receive the same instruction that the soldier does, for whom 
the prescribed drill has been carefully thought out and digested by 
professional soldiers? Unless the sailor is supposed to fight his 
country’s battles as an infantryman on board his ship, what possible 
difference can there be in his status when landed for operations on 
shore, from that of the soldier or the Marine on the same duty? 
Does not the sailor become an infantryman when armed with the 
rifle and operating on shore? He is subjected to the same influences 
of terrain, of hostile fire, of danger, of excitement, of strain, hard- 
ships and all. In a word, he becomes an infantryman—a soldier. 
His instructions, therefore (for field work), should be the same in 
all respects as that given the soldier. Uniformity throughout the 
service, where different branches of it are thrown together, would 
tend to produce better teamwork. 

One point of difference in drill regulations (according to the 
latest issue of the Naval drill book) is that pertaining to the “ Man- 
ual of the Color.’ Although this used to be found in both the Army 
and the Navy drill regulations, it is noticed that the last issue of the 
Army book lays down no “ Manual of the Color” so far as pertains 
to personal salutes, while the Naval book (unless already changed) 
still contains it. In the former it is stated that the National Color 
does not salute. This is as it should be. Emphatically, the National 
Color should not salute. It is saluted. So far as the writer, however, 
is informed on this subject, the National Color carried by Naval 
troops may be still rendering personal salutes. But as the Navy has 
always been foremost in all matters pertaining to respect toward the 
Colors (the Army was slow in the matter of playing the National 
Air at the hoisting and lowering of the Colors, as the Navy did long 
before it) orders may have already gone forth on this subject. 

Yes, the Corps should have its own drill book, thus having all 
needed information in one volume. Let it be bound in some distinc- 
tive color, with the Corps device and motto on the cover, and the title 
set forth on the back, such as, perhaps: “ Drill Regulations for the 
U. S. Marines,” or “ Marine Corps Service Book” (or “ Service 
Instructions ’’), etc., etc., and the words “ By Authority,” stamped 


below. On the inside of the cover, or on the first page, a copy of 
some such order as suggested by the following: “The U. S. 
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Marine Corps will be governed by the within-contained drill regu- 
lations. When serving with troops of the U. S. Army, either in 
the field or in parades, reviews, etc., any differences in maneuver 
between the Army and the Navy drill regulations may, for the time 
being, be disregarded by the officer in command of the Marines and 
such maneuvers will be executed as prescribed for troops of the 
Army.” 
Yea—this is a plea for a soldier’s drill book. 











SAND-BOX INSTRUCTION IN FORTIFICATION, 
RECONNAISSANCE AND MINOR TACTICS * 


Lieut. Cor. V. L. Peterson, Corps of Engineers 
FIELD FORTIFICATION INSTRUCTION 

N all fortification instruction work, two of the principal con- 
I siderations are time and expense, since it is the lack of time and 

funds that so often renders impossible the adequate training of 
troops. From previous experience in fortification instruction in the 
vicinity of our camp, it was known that the thorough instruction 
of the battalion in outdoor fortification work would be exceedingly 
slow and laborious owing to the nature of the ground, combined with 
two other difficulties—which were the few men available and the 
elements incident to the winter. After consideration, it was thought 
that the best results could be secured by doing the work in sand, 
which was placed about 2 feet deep in boxes built in a vacant 
mess-hall. The boxes were 7 by 64 feet, which is considered the mini- 
mum size to develop all the details of the various types of work 
and at the same time employ a considerable number of men. 

The following system was followed throughout all this instruc- 
tion: 

(1) One box was assigned to each company, with a lieutenant 
in charge; 

(2) To arouse interest and stimulate the work, competition 
between companies was encouraged in presenting the most com- 
plete trenches, shelters and other designs ; 

(3) One company commander was designated as senior in- 
structor of all the companies in order to co-ordinate the instruction 

(4) Attendance was limited to one platoon from each company 
each day; 

(5) A system of grading the men on the work accomplished 
each day was adopted. 

In connection with this work, there was held a school in the use 
and care of all the engineer tools as actually used in fortification 
work in the joints, frames, and sheeting. So, when a man was 
called upon in the sand-house to do a certain piece of work with 





* From Professional Memoirs, July-August, 1918. 
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an engineer tool, he had had the benefit of previous experience on 
actual-size specimens, and the real use of that which he had acquired 
in this tool-work school was doubly impressed upon the man when 
he saw the employment of the various joints and frames in real 


miniature fortifications. Other practical experience was given 





the men attending the sand-box work in the actual handling of exca- 
vation, the construction of concrete forms, the cutting of steel bars, 
the construction of drains, and the mixing and placing of concrete. 


This experience was obtained as the battalion was engaged in the 


construction of a large swimming pool at a nearby fort. The details 




















being alternated in this work the benefit was of great value. since fo1 
tifications involve all of the above classes of work, as was demon- 
strated as progress was made in the sand-house. As the men cam¢ 
to the details of the emplacements and shelters, involving concrete 
work, they had a better understanding of the problems, since they 
had had somewhat similar experience in the work at the pool. 

During the course of instruction the following types of field 
fortification were built: 

(1) Ffre trenches of the wet ground and the dry ground types, 
using revetments of sandbags, gabions, fascines, plank, concrete, 


and rabbit wire with canvas and tar paper backing; 
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(2) Wire entanglements of the high, low, French, the fence 
and double-apron types, and portable obstacles ; 

(3) Saps of the deep, ordinary, Russian, and covered types; 

(4) Mine shafts and galleries, using mine casing and framing 
with sheeting ; 

(5) Machine-gun emplacements of the open, heavy “ cut and 
cover, concrete single wall, and concrete double wall with air 


space ; 


(6) Shelters of the “cut and cover” and cave or mined types; 




















FIG. 4. SHAFT AND GALLERY; USING MINE CASINGS. 


(7) Mine and shell craters, showing the occupations of both 
lips ; 
(8) Trench mortar emplacements ; 


(9g) Complete battery emplacements for 75 mm. guns, with 
shelters for the men and guns and niches for the ammunition; 

(10) Forward observing stations for artillery, with protection 
for the observers. 

A scale of 11% inches to the foot was adopted for the general 
work and 1 inch to the foot for the large cave shelters. This is con- 
sidered the proper scale to develop all the details in the small spaces. 
The measuring sticks were marked in feet and inches corresponding 
to the scale, which was done so as to impress upon the men the 


actual dimensions that would be used in actual construction. Sticks 
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of 1 inch cross section were used to represent the heavy timbers 
and ordinary lath to represent the heavy planking. Steel rails were 
represented by pipes and rods, barbed wire by cords, and sandbags 
by tobacco sacks. Gabions, hurdles, and fascines were constructed 
from small twigs. Methods employed in construction were those 
laid down in the “ Field Manual” and the pamphlets upon these 
subjects, except at times a variation was unavoidable, owing to the 
impossibility of constructing certain details on the smal! scale. In 


such cases a full explanation of the correct methods was given. 

















FIG. 7. MACHINE GUN EMPLACEMENT. 


TRENCHES 

Since the firing trench is the fundamental and basic elem«e 
upon which complete trench systems are dependent, it was with this 
subject that instruction of fortifications was started. The dr 
ground and wet ground types of firing trench were constructed and 
both were revetted with the common forms of revetment, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1). Instruction was given 
in tracing and digging trenches of the traversed, the “ dog-leg.” the 
tenaille, the sinuous, the indented, and the bastion types. Firm 


anchoring of revetment posts by wire to pickets in front of the 
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FIG. 9. MACHINE GUN EMPLACEMENT. 
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pet and in the rear of the parados was required, owing to the impor- 
tance of this in actual trench work. In connection with the firing 
trench, communicating trenches of the wet and the dry ground types 
were constructed. 

BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 


Actual construction of barbed-wire entanglements was supple- 
mented by talks and drawings which covered the importance of 
wire entanglements, stress being laid upon the location of wire 
with reference to trenches, the necessity for systematic construction, 


and the silence required of working parties. Owing to the small 








FIG. 10. HEAVY MACHINE GUN EMPLACEMENT. 
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scale it was necessary to change the size and organization of t 
working parties, but the men were drilled in this work so as to 
get an unmistakable idea of the organization and the duties required 
of the members of the party actually engaged in constructing wire 
entanglements. The portable obstacles built were the hedge-hog, 
the knife-rest, the Brum spiral and the “ Chevaux de Frises.” 
( Fig. 2.) 
SAPS 
The type of saps constructed were the ordinary, the deep, the 


covered, and the Russian. In this work particular attention was 
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required in preventing the men from constructing a sap as if it were 
a trench. Again, owing to the small scale of this work, there was 
a tendency not to carry forward the saps exactly as would be done 
in real work, but this was soon eliminated by diligence on the part 


of the instructors. Fig. 3 shows the construction of the Russian sap. 


MINE SHAFTS AND GALLERIES 


Mine shafts and galleries were driven by both the casing method 
and the method with frames and sheeting. The benefit that the men 


~ 


derived from the instruction in the use of engineer tools in joining 

















and framing was plainly noticeable in this work. [ach man was 


required to sink a shaft and drive out a gallery, using both the 
above methods. Illustrations of these shafts and galleries as con- 


structed are shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. 
fACHINE GUN EMPLACEMENTS 


The different types of machine gun emplacements constructed 
included the open, the heavy “cut and cover,” the concrete, and 
the reinforced concrete. These emplacements are shown in Figs. 7 
to 12, inclusive. 
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DEEP SHELTERS 
In all the deep shelter work especial stress was laid upon the 
proper construction of the joints of caps and stanchions, which work 


was done according to the standards of the “ Field Manual.’ The 





























FIG. 16. CAVE SHELTER (FOREGROUND SECTION LEFT OPEN 
CONSTRUCTION). 
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various materials used in the bursting courses were concrete, sacks 
of cement, rock, rails, and logs wired together. The thickness of 
each type of material used to resist the various sizes of shells was 
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327 
thoroughly drilled into each working party, as was also the necessity 
of having the layers so overlap as to resist a shell striking the roof 
at a maximum angle of 45 degrees with the horizontal. The con 
struction as well as the benefit derived from an air space wall in the 
shelter was given to the men. At the last of this work the men 
were impressed with the sizes of the shelters to hold a specified num 
ber of men. The shelters as constructed are shown in Figs. 13 to 


10, inclusive 
CRATERS 


The occupation of both mine and shell craters with the accom 


panying obstacles was developed in detail with complete explana 
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FIG. I9 OBSERVING STATION FOREGROUND \ND SHELTER BACKGROUND 
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craters are shown in Figs. 17 and 18. 


OBSERVATION POSTS, BATTERY EMPLACEMENTS AND DRESSIN¢ 


STATIONS 


Observation posts for artillery with accompanying shelters for 
ie observers were built with roofs of rail and corrugated iron 
‘a 
I 


under a layer of dirt, forming a light bomb-proof shelter. In the 


1 . ] } . » ] thr ‘ ly + 
tvpe as shown in Fig. 19, the observer looked through a shit between 
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two rails. In the cave shelter post there was a cover of 17 feet 
of undisturbed chalk. 

On Fig. 20 is shown part of a battery emplacement for 75 mm. 
guns, which was completed with accompanying shelters, battery 
commander station, ammunition niches, and the necessary communi- 
cating trenches. 

Dressing stations with “ cut-and-cover ” roof were built as shown 
in Fig. 21. Inside the shelter are racks for stretchers. A maximum 
angle of inclination of 30 degrees for the steps and no sharp turns 
was one of the important details of this work, so as not to prevent 


the easy passage of stretchers. 
FINAL REVIEW OF ALL THE WORK 


As a review of this work, models of all the different types of 
fortifications were built, utilizing all the space in the boxes. The 
construction was left open in sections, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, to permit of explanation and to allow one to get a 


mental picture of the different steps in construction. 
LECTURES GIVEN ON THE WORK 


The building of these models and the instruction capable of being 
derived therefrom attracted attention of the Commanding General 
of the District, and he directed that a series of lectures on fortifica- 
tions be given by, the Commanding Officer of the Battalion to all 
the officers of the District. In addition to explaining the models, 
these lectures were illustrated by means of a print of a battalion 
supporting point situated on a varied terrain. This print showed 
the development of a reversed slope, of a wet ground area, and of a 
forward slope. 

The following points were discussed in the lectures: 

(1) The engineering duties of line troops in trenches and open 
warfare; 

2) The siting of trenches, including the advantages and disad- 
vantages of forward and reversed slopes with the conditions under 
which each should be occupied and the necessity for flank fire and 
easy communication ; 

(3) The organization of a wooded area; 

(4) Wire entanglements, embracing the necessity of organiza- 
tion and silence of working parties, the advantages of an irregular 
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construction, and the means of destruction ; 
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-h mortars, and 37 mm. guns; 


he position of shelters, command posts, storage depots, and 


strongpoimts 


one-half 


total attendance at these lectures was about 500 officers, 
of the officers of a regiment attending at a time. More 


han ordinary interest was displaved, which was evidenced by the 


proper distance from the firing lines, the time required for 


ie location and use of machine guns, automatic rifles, 
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non-commissioned officers to give them the benetit of seeing these 


lumMmerous 


In this rey 


and hoped that the instruction given these officers will be more than 


displayed was taken as an index of the wisdom of the Commanding 


lesign, an 


FIG. 21. DRESSING STATION, 
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many officers returned on Saturdavs and Sundays to review 
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and quite a few company commanders returned with thet 
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(seneral in ordering the attendance at this course of lectures. 


In connection with this course of lectures, the enormous quanti- 
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d construction of the types of fortifications as described 


rt was explained to these visiting officers. It is believed 


v0 along to their work. ‘The interest 
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ties of material required to give a course of instruction on actual 
scale similar to the one given in the sand-box was shown. An esti- 
mate of the amount of material which would have been used in the 
final exhibition alone, had the various details been constructed full 


size, is as follows: 


COE es eas Se ib ob heen bo cee sO ee 670 
Timber planking Seine Nera mmr oe Ae board feet. . 100,000 
ANS OR NORRIE Gi iss sit de cen eo axaene ..... pounds. .212,000 
Rock, exclusive of the concrete .........cubic yards.. 500 
Cement, exclusive of concrete . .. barrels. . 100 
Logs or heavy timber ........... ....linear feet.. 3,000 
Reimmforcivio at@6l . o.oo. scarce. ables dos oRMEES. . 32,000 


The cost of this material alone, without considering the time, 
labor, or transportation, is seen to be enormous. By. this con 
struction in the sand, excellent instruction was given, expense was 
eliminated, time of construction was a minimum, the number of 
men required was a fraction of that which would be required for 
actual outdoor work, weather conditions did not hinder progress, 
the fatigue of working a hard soil was overcome, and most impor- 
tant of all, each individual was given instruction in every detail 
of this fortification work. These are the advantages of the plan of 
the sand-house over instruction by actual work on a true scale 


in the open country. 


BATTALION SUPPORTING POINT 


As soon as time is available, the space between the large sand- 
boxes will be filled. A battalion supporting point will be traced 
and dug to suitable scale in this box, giving special attention to the 
tracing and siting of fire trenches, communicating trenches, strong- 


pe ints, and obstacles. 


SAND-BOX FOR SKETCHING INSTRUCTION 


Three sand-boxes, each 7 feet by 1o feet, were used for pre- 
liminary instruction for surveying and sketching. The surface of 
the sand-box was shaped into a terrain suitable for sketching, with 
the vertical features exaggerated so that the ridges and depressions 
would stand out sufficiently clear. The principles of contouring 
were explained to the men, and exercises in tracing form lines on 
the terrain in the sand were given. Then the sand-boxes were made 


+! 


to represent an actual section of the country, showing clearly every 
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topographical feature, such as the woods, cultivated land, houses, 
railroads, hills, and streams. 

The men were then required to make a complete map of this 
terrain on a scale of 6 inches to 1 mile, assuming 1 foot on the sand 
equals a horizontal distance of 1,000 feet and taking one-third of 
each vertical angle to correct for the exaggerated scale of the layout. 
Horizontal angles were measured with the prismatic compass, and 
vertical angles with the slope scale. Excellent results were obtained 
by this method, as all the men were able after completing the course 
to take up field work and make maps and sketches quickly and 


accurately, 
USE OF THE SAND-BOX FOR INSTRUCTION IN MINOR TACTICS 


For this purpose a sand-box was made up as a sketching box. 
he terrain was varied and made as complete as possible, in order 


to cover all points that could actually be encountered in real 


warfare. 

The classes were arranged in sections. Problems in_ patrol, 
conduct of advance guards, and outposts were studied and discussed 
along the lines similar to those in “ Small Problems for Infantry,” 


and “Small Problems for Cavalry.” 
PATROLS 


The disposition of the members of the patrol and its conduct 
under the various conditions of a problem were required and, 
after discussion, the correct solution was explained by the instructor. 
During the solution of any situation, when messages were necessary, 
all members of the class were required to write them, in order to 
give them practice 1n writing messages. 

ADVANCE GUARDS 

Small advance-guard problems were taken up, giving officers and 
non-commissioned officers different-sized commands and requiring 
them to dispose of their troops, conduct the advance, and work out 
the situation. Problems in the conduct of points were solved with 


a liberal discussion of each solution. 


OUTPOSTS 


Outpost problems involving the protection of a small command 


were solved. The classes were required to issue the necessary or- 
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ders and to show in the sand-box the disposition and strength—for 





both day and night—of supports, pickets, sentinels, and the routes 





of patrols. 

The advantages of the sand-box for instruction in minor tactics 
are as follows: 

(1) Lhe great saving of time over map problems, since correc- 
tions are made at the time and place of the solutions; this eliminates 
the excessive work required of a regimental commander in the cor- 
rection of written solutions of map problems ; 

(2) All criticism comes at the time of the problem, when the 
conditions are fresh in the minds of the students; 

(3) Ihe conditions are nearer actual ones than is the case when 
a map is used and the students will therefore absorb details more 
rapidly . 

(4) Previous study is necessary, since all problems must be 
solved promptly ; 

(5) A greater variety of problems can be assumed more readily 


than in the case where maps are used. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 


lhe energy, interest, and enthusiasm displayed by those actually 
engaged in the sand-box work, combined with the favorable opinions 
of many of our officers of rank and experience along with the like 
opinion of a few foreign officers, served to convince the Command- 
ing Officer that his original desire was accomplished so that the 
officers and men of the command were given the most thorough, 
detailed, and practical instruction in the most interesting manner and 
in the minimum time. It is earnestly believed that if any man who 
underwent this instruction is called upon at some future time to 
assist in the construction of any of the present types of fortifications 
or to solve any problem of minor tactics consistent with his rank, 


this man will be able to render more than ordinary service. 














THE MARINES 


Il ne parle que Frangais, 
I spik it leetle some, Monsieur, 
Vaire bad, j’en suis faché— 
Marines? Mais oui! I fight wiz zem 
At Chateau-Thierry 
An’ on ze Ourceg an’ Marne in grand 
Bon camaraderie. 
I see zem fight at Bois Belleau, 
Like sauvage make ze yell— 


Fez fightin’ like ze hell! 


Magnifique zaire élan, 

Zey show ze heart of lion 
For delight our brav Franchman. 

An’ in ze tranch at rest, zose troop 
From ze Etats Unis 

Queeck make ze good frien’ of poilu 
Wiz big slap on ze knee! 

Zey make ze song an’ joke, si drole 
An’ pass ze cigarette; 

Zey call us good ol’ scout 
Like Marquis LaFayette. 

Next day, mebbe, again ze taps— 
Ze volley in ze air— 

Adieu! Some fightin’ sailor man 
Eez gone West. C'est la guerre! 

No more ze smile, ze hug, ze hand 
Queeck wiz ze cigarette ; 

C’est vrai, a funerall of heem 

Ze poilu’s eve eez wet. 








ADOLPHE E, SMyYLIE, or THE VIGILANTES 


“Pardon! He has no Engleesh, heem, 


Sacré nom de Dieu! Zose sailor man 


All time zey smile when make ze push, 
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But, every day like tidal wave 
Like human avalanche— 
Ze transport bring more Yankee troop 
To get ze beeg revanche! 
Zen from ze heart Americain 
Come milliards of monnaie; 
Eet eez ze end! Your countree bring 
Triomphant liberte. 
So, au revoir! I mus’ go on, 
But first I tell to you 
What some high officer remark 
Zat day at Bois Belleau, ’ 
He say our great Napoléon 
Wiz envy would turn green 
Eef he could see zoze sailor man— 
Zoze Oncle Sam Marines!” 
—New York Herald, July 8, 1918. 














Roll of Honor 


MARINE OFFICERS KILLED IN ACTION 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WALTER D. FRAZIER, 
Chateau Thierry, June 4, 1918. 


CAPTAIN JAMES McCOY, 
Chateau Thierry, June 4, 1918. 


CAPTAIN DONALD F. DUNCAN, 
Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CALDWELL C. ROBINSON, 
Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT THOMAS W. ASHLEY, 
Bois de Belleau, June 7, 1978. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ORLANDO C. CROWTHER, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CLARENCE A. DENNIS, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT THOMAS H. MILES, JR., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT VERNON L. SOMERS, M.C.R., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT JOSEPH A. SYNNOTT, M.C.R., 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD C. FULLER, 
Bois de Belleau, June 12, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT CLARENCE W. SMITH, 
Bois de Belleau, June 13, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT HASCALL F. WATERHOUSE, 
June 13, 1918. 


CAPTAIN JOHN F. BURNES, 
Bois de Belleau, June 14, 1918. 
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FIRST LIEUTENANT EDMUND L. RIESNER, 
June 14, 1918. 


CAPTAIN HARLAN E. MAJOR, 
Bois de Belleau, June 15, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT JOHN M. McCLELLAN, 
Vierzy, July 18, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT CARLETON BURR, 
July 19, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT DAVID P. COLVIN, M.C.R., 
Vierzy, July 19, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. MACK, M.C.R., 
Vierzy, July 19, 1918. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT CHARLES H. ROY, M.C.R., 
Vierzy, July 19, 1918. 

CAPTAIN ALLEN M. SUMNER, M.C.R., 
Soissons, July 19, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT JOHN W. OVERTON, 
Soissons, July 19, 1818. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT THOMAS R. BRAILSFORD, 
Soissons, July 29, 1918. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM B. BLACK, 
Soissons, September 12, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ALBERT C. SIMONDS, 
Soissons, September 15, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT HAROLD T. PALMER, 
Soissons, October 3, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. CONNER, 
Soissons, October 3, 1918. 


CAPTAIN JAMES KEELEY, 
Soissons, October 3, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT HENRY L. HULBERT, 
Soissons, October 4, 1918. 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT JOSEPH F. MAHER, 
Soissons, October 4, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, 
Soissons, October 4, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT PAUL E. CORRIVEAU, 
Soissons, October 6, 1918. 


CAPTAIN HENRY E. CHANDLER, 
Soissons, October 9, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CALEB W. TAYLOR, 
Soissons, October 22, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT HARVEY C. NORMAN, 
Soissons, October 22, 1918. 


Died from Wounds Recelbed tr Action 


CAPTAIN JOHN BLANCHFIELD, 
Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


MAR. GUNNER WALTER R. CORNELL, 


Chateau Thierry, June 7, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT CHARLES B. MAYNARD, 
Bouresches, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT RICHARD W. MURPHY, 
Bois de Belleau, June 7, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CHARLES H. ULMER, 
June 9, 1918. 

CAPTAIN LLOYD W. WILLIAMS, 
June 11, 1918. 


MAJOR EDWARD B. COLE, 
Bois de Belleau, June 18, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT GEORGE H. YARBOROUGH, JR., 
Bois de Belleau, June 27, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT ARTHUR ELMORE, 
Bois de Belleau, July 14, 1918. 


CAPTAIN LESTER S. WASS, 
Bois de Belleau, July 21, 1918. 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT WALTER J. TIGAN, M.C.R., 
Chateau-Thierry, July 28, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT SCOTT M. JOHNSTON, 
Aug. 15, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT DONALD S. GORDON, 
Soissons, July 24, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT SCOTT M. JOHNSTON, 
Soissons, August 15, 1918. 


CAPTAIN DAVID R. KILDUFF, 
Soissons, September 15, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CHAPIN C. BARR, 
Soissons, September 29, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT WILLIAM A. BRADLEY, 
Soissons, October 4, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT DAVE W. MCcCLAIN, 
Soissons, October 5, 1918. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT ALFRED WILKINSON, 
Soissons, October 5, 1918. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT KYLE C. HASH, 
Soissons, October 19, 1918. 


Note.—The above is an official list furnished by Headquar- 
ters United States Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., under 
date of November 15th, 1918, giving the names of Marine 
officers killed in action in France, with the date, and in 
certain cases, the place; also those who died from wounds 
received in action. Where the place of death is given, it 
has been so recorded officially, and in other cases, while it 
might be guessed with some certainty, the records so far 
received do not show the place of death positively. It is 
regretted that lack of space prevents the printing of all the 
casualties in the Marine Corps, on expeditionary duty. 
Headquarters of the Marine Corps, however, has printed 
and distributed a list of all Marine Corps casualties re- 
ported to June 3oth, 1918, and a second list is now being 
compiled which will be printed and distributed at a later 
date.—Enb1rTor. 






















PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


2D DIVISION HAS WON A RECORD FOR VALOR* 
W ITH THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE, No- 


vember 10.—One may imagine that in a few days the 

Americans will be asking which of its divisions played 
the biggest role in beating Germany. Far be it from me to 
undertake the onerous task of nominating our best division, but 
it may be set forth that one which France will long remember with 
the deepest love and respect is the 2d. My personal notebook re- 
flecting the story of operations in which the Americans have been 
engaged indicates the 2d has done the most fighting of any of 
our divisions. 

The ist, 42d, and 26th Divisions, it may be stated, will not 
agree with this verdict. In fairness to the Ist Division it should 
be said that it was first in the trenches and in every battle has given 
a most excellent account of itself. 

The 2d Division is composed of the 5th and 6th Marines, the 
oth and 23d Regular Infantry, all possessing fame, and the 12th, 
15th, and 17th Artillery Regiments. 

In the early autumn of 1917, when the American uniform was 
unknown on the western front, there came to France two divisions 
of American soldiers hastily gathered together and sent over in 
response to the demand for early representation from the new 
nation which had joined the Allies. These were the Ist and 2d 
Divisions. 


Veterans in the Second 


While the 1st Division went more quickly into training, the 2d 
was used that winter for all sorts of work, building railroads, land- 
ing coal, and other prosaic tasks, between times getting military 





* Copyright, 1918, by The New York Times Company. Special Cable 
to The New York Times. 
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training. Its officers were mostly experienced men and the skele- 
ton of its regiments was composed of old army men. 

In March of this year the 2d Division left the training area in 
the vicinity of Bourmont and went in with the French for a six- 
week training period in the trenches on the heights of the Meuse 
southeast of Verdun. After that it was sent to a division sector of 
its own in the region of Les Eparges, where it held the line about 
two months. 

When the Germans started their 
will be remembered, General Pershing offered General Foch any- 
thing the Americans had in France that could be of use in stopping 
the enemy. The 1st Division was taken from the Toul sector and 
sent to the Montdidier region. The 2d was taken out of the line 


‘ 


‘victory ” drives in March, it 


for a short period of intensive training and then taken to the Somme 
region. 

The 1st Division had taken Cantigny and the 2d was about to 
go into the line when the Germans changed our plans by driving 
southward from the Chemin des Dames and reaching Chateau- 
Thierry in the early days of June. The 2d Division was put into 
camions and rushed into the battle here, where the Germans threat- 
ened Paris as they had not threatened the French capital before 
since the dark days of the fall of 1914. 


In Belleau Wood Battle 


Just west of Chateau-Thierry, on June Ist, the 2d was thrown 
into the line across the Paris-Metz highway, where the Germans 
were nearest Paris. There in Belleau Wood the 5th and 6th Marines 
won undying fame when they stopped the boche rush. On the 
first day they had no artillery, because the guns had not been able 
to get up. They had no food except emergency rations, and their 
ammunition was not all it might have been. But they stopped the 
Germans at the Bois Belleau and fought eleven days against re- 
peated German attacks to drive them back. 

On the last day of May the 3d Division machine gunners, rush- 
ing into Chateau-Thierry after a sixty-hour trip in camions, stopped 
the Germans there. The 2d Division held the barrier against the 
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German advance all through June, and on the last day of that 
month the 9th and 23d Infantry won glory by capturing Vaux and 
gaining with the Marines a line which greatly bettered allied 
prospects. 

The 2d then was taken out for a well-earned rest. Nothing was 
heard of it until the morning of July 18th, when Marshal Foch 
electrified the world by his brilliant blow at the Chateau-Thierry 
salient, which history will record as the turning point in the war. 
The most important blow, indeed the vital blow, in this offensive 
was hit just south of Soissons and by the Ist and 2d Divisions, 
with the famed French Moroccan Division between them. It was 
an advance of eight kilometers on the first day by this trio of divi- 
sions, which made possible the eventual reduction of the salient 
menacing Paris. 


Suffered Heavy Losses 


The 2d Division had suffered very heavy casualties and had 
to have many replacements to retain its power. It was withdrawn 
from the battle area and took up the task of training its thousands 
of raw replacements. 

When General Pershing started his drive for the reduction of 
the St. Mihiel salient on September 12th the 2d Division had its 
place in the hardest fighting along the southern side of the salient, 
where the heaviest German resistance was expected. Again it made 
good, smashing through in record time. 

After the St. Mihiel battle the now famed shock troops of the 
2d Division disappeared from the battleline to reappear on October 
2nd where least expected—over in the Champagne with General 
Gouraud’s Fourth Army, which drove north to free Rheims and 
break the boche hold on that region. On the first day in the region 
of Somme-Py the 2d broke through the German line for a gain of 
six kilometers, leading every other division in the attack. 

In the succeeding days the 2d pressed forward, and greatly 
aided General Gouraud’s army in breaking the German hold on 
the hills of Champagne and liberating the martyred city of 
Rheims, for which the Kaiser’s heart had bled so freely. 
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When General Pershing started his drive on November 1st which 
took the Americans in a great sweep to Sedan, the 2d Division was 
in the line in front of St. Georges and Landres-et-St. Georges against 
a position which had held the Americans at a standstill for two 
weeks. It broke through for five kilometers the first day, and, 
leading all other divisions, was responsible for the German com- 
munique’s first statement during the war that the line had been 
broken. As advance became a general pursuit the 2d Division kept 
up its pace and in seven days gained forty kilometers. 

Such is a brief sketch of the performance of the 2d Division, 
which helped save Paris, helped reduce the St. Mihiel salient, helped 
reduce Rheims, and helped reach Sedan. Some think it is the best 
division in any army in France. 


PEPYS 
“ TELL IT TO THE MARINES” TRACED To HIM 


66 ELL it to the marines.” The saying is traced to Pepys, 
secretary to the admiralty and the author of the famous 
“Diary,” and it is said by him to have originated with 

Charles II. 

“T had speech,” wrote Pepys, “with the captain of the De- 
fyance, who hath but, lately returned from the Indies, and who 
told me the two most wonderful things that ever I think I did hear 
in my life.” Among the stories told were of flying fish in the air. 

“ Fish flying in the air!’’ exclaimed his majesty. “ He, he, a 
quaint, conceit, which ’twere too good to spoil wi’ keeping. 

“What, sir” (he turned and beckoned to the colonel, Sir Wil- 
liam Killigren, of the newly raised maritime regiment on the foot, 
who was following, in close conversation with the Duke of York), 
“we would discourse with you on a matter touching your element. 
What say you, colonel, to a man who swears he hath seen fishes fly 
in the air?” 

“T should say, sire,’ returned the sea soldier simply, “that the 
man hath sailed in southern seas. For when your majesty’s busi- 
ness carried me thither of late I did frequently observe more flying 
fish in one hour than the hairs of my head in number.” 
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Old Roaley glanced narrowly at the colonel’s frank, weather- 
beaten face. Then with a laugh he turned ‘to the secretary and 
said: “ Mr. Pepys, from the very nature of their calling, no class 
of our subjects can have so wide a knowledge of seas and lands as 
the officers and men of our loyal maritime regiment. Henceforth, 
whenever we cast doubt upon a tale that lacketh likelihood we 
will tell it to the marines—if they believe it, it is safe to say it 
is true.” 
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The Protectors can be worn with comfort. 
Vy are Ca ily InSerle d and easily removed, 
they will not fall out owing to the soft 
disks clinging to the ear cavity. They 


If not obtainable at your Post Exchange, a pair 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 
Safety Ear-Drum Protector Company 


26 Cortlandt Street New York City 


Beware of Imitations 
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